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teaching, ought not to blind us to the fact. Moreover, the PART IV,
faithful Anglican Christian to whom the old doctrines of grace '1824-41,
are dearer than life itself has learned from it to value his ^l20'
great inheritance in an ancient historic Church, and to rejoice
in being linked, not only with the Fathers of the blessed Befor-
mation, but also with the Fathers of Primitive Christendom.
The contimu'ty of Evangelical religion from that of the early
Fathers was shown, it is true, by the Evangelical historian of the
Church of Christ, Joseph Milner, from whose great work Newman
himself confessed that he derived his enthusiasm for the Fathers;
but still it cannot be said that the continuity of the organic
Visible Church was realized to any extent till it was taught by
the men of Oxford. This continuity the Evangelical Churchman
has learned to value, while not for a moment will ho " unchurch "
those members of other Protestant communions that have not
the same advantages as himself. He finds now that he can
join in much that is modern in Church life and organisation,
and that is unquestionably tho. indirect issue of the Oxford
movement, without in the smallest degree compromising or
marring his plain Gospel beliefs and teachings. But this
development of healthy and helpful Church life has come
gradually; and considering tho grave errors with which it was
at first too closely connected, we arc not surprised that our
Evangelical fathers dreaded every new advance and suspected
every successive step.

But the Church Missionary Society was very slow to enter into
even legitimate controversy. It is startling to read Beport after
Beporfc, and Sermon after Sermon, at this period, and find no
allusion to the new teachings that were causing so much alarm.
Pratt denounced them in letters to Bishop Daniel Wilson;
Bishop Wilson out in Calcutta delivered a powerful charge against
them ; Bickersteth protested against S.P.C.K. tracts that scorned
to have caught the infection, and which were in fact written by
Dodsworth, one of the Oxford party, who afterwards seceded to
Borne; the Christian Observer, in able articles, exposed tho
fallacies underlying Newman's arguments. But tho C.M.S., as
a society, held its peace. And it is remarkable to find in tho
Sermon of 1841, by Francis Close, tho first public avowal of its
being an " Evangelical Institution."1 And yot in this very Sermon
there is the strongest affirmation of tho Society's Church character,
much more space being given to thin than to ita Evangelical
character. The explanation is very nimpla. The C.M.S. leaders
regarded tho Oxford party as "schismatics" (so Pratt calls
them), and the Evangelicals as the truest and fullest representa-
tives of the old Anglican and Befomied Church,
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